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TEACHING PRACTICAL ART TO THE SIGHTLESS 





Teaching the Canons of Practical Art 
to the Sightless 
COLOR HARMONIES, DESIGN, CONGRUITIES AND INCONGRUITIES, AND OTHER 


ESSENTIALS TO PRODUCING THE BEAUTIFUL, ARE TAUGHT THE POOR, WORTHY 
BLIND OF THE MID-WEST 


FELIX J. KOCH 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


UCKED well away among the hills 

of south Ohio, its exterior so much 

of residence form that passersby might 
never once suspect a public institution 
inside, there functions, twelve months of 
the year, one of the most remarkable 
public art-teaching schools in the world. 
This school—CLovErRNook it has been 


_called—is primarily a charity; partly 


supported by the sale of the art-wares 
students are taught to make; really 
maintained by contributions sympa- 
thetic Cincinnatians make yearly to 
such ends. 

The school gives, first, occupation; 
then, profession, to the blind who will. 
And it justifies its existence, proves the 
value of the courses given. Here, just 
for one,.an example: 

Among the students at this time is a 


young woman, Elmira (last names are 


not given for publication). Elmira, in 
her childhood, had been a _ buoyant, 
happy, slightly shy, otherwise very 
normal child. A fever came; when it 
had passed, the girl was not alone blind, 
but mute, and devoid of hearing besides. 
The first agony of this discovery over, 
she took pencil in hand and wrote, asking 
her kin that they send her to some school 
for the sightless. Graduating there, she 
went on, through a college adapted to 
these unfortunates also. Through with 
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that, lke the other blind here, she 
wished to learn a profession—have an 
occupation as well. Sosteps were taken 
that she might come to Clovernook, in 
the Ohio hills. 

Initial stages of her career here were 
much like those of all other comers. 
Touching the girl’s finger-tips as guide in 
this, kindly teachers of the blind show 
each new arrival first the location of 
major parts of the building. Her bed- 
room, the dining room, the workroom, 
the office, things of the sort, are made 
plain, again and again, to the girl. 

Then, finding her able to locate these, 
they pass to major objects in such 
chambers—the bed, the bureau, the 
washstand; on the washstand, the comb, 


‘the soap, so on. 


The new home mastered in good 
course, the new student has carefully 
explained to her the various art crafts 
taught here. She is told of the work, 
the very joy in creating it affords. She 
is told the possibilities of initiative in this 
work, the opportunity for individual 
ATS designing, creating, || She is 
told the financial rewards the local weet 


will pay for work well. done, by seeing or « 
sightless in turn, for good work; of ihe . 
\ 


kind. 
Elmira, it is recalled listening intently, 


evinced at once particular) interes) Yo ¢ / 
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BLIND WORKERS 


what is known as art-weaving here—the 
weaving of objects so extra-artistically, 
attractively, as to command attention 
from all who saw, where-so-e’er. 

Settling on this as her choice of courses 
given, she joined others making similar 
choice for training. 

Here, now Clovernook proceeds differ- 
ently from many other institutions of 
like sort. Work for the looms starts, 
with absolute beginners, squarely at the 
looms, and in the making there of wee 
mats for doll-houses. Initial designs are 
taught the girls, but originalityis stressed 
and girls are taught to improvise for 
themselves,. Never two mats ought to 
be quite the-same; thus art is fostered 
and brains are sbarpened in the loom 
FOOMBY oS 7% 

These mats are bought from the house 
by doll-house concerns, by novelty gift 
shops, to; sell) for the mantels in boys’ 
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rooms, or as inkwell mats on desks. 
The mats sell—IF (the student is urged) 
they are artistic, unique, attractive! 

Telling the blind girls facts of this sort, 
recall though, is not so easy as one might 
fancy. To tell a girl who has never seen 
an inkwell, what an inkwell mat, a blot, 
a pen even—may be, is often a difficult, 
painstaking procedure. 

The girls, however, to repeat, signify 
again their desire to embark on this form 
of instruction. They are taught then to 
find the iron rail, as for fence, which 
leads down to these looms. 

There, then, the loom itself is ex- 
plained. Then its operation is made 
clear. Then patterns are discussed. 
Then, injecting the need of art in all, 
careful instruction is given in picking 
colors—shades they cannot see, but 
know as resting in stated compartments | 
of the thread box; to avoid garishness, 
absurdities, so on. Fancy making a 
rainbow out of silk; yet knowing your 
colors by feel—the box they rest in 
only! 

From these rudiments actual class 
work, loom work, progresses. 

Pupils rise at Clovernook at six-thirty 
of the morning. They dress, never uni- 
form; then find their way to tables where 
breakfast is served. Those who can 
speak, chat merrily here—it’s the day’s 
work, the completing the design each 
has formed, that yields the prime theme 
in conversation. It is pathetically fas- 
cinating to watch these unfortunates, 
who know not red, white, blue, except 
some as half-forgotten memories, telling 
of the art work they plan. 

Elmira—the Helen Keller of today— 
incidentally is learning to articulate with 
her voice; now and then she, too, enters 
discussions there. 
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A brief rest follows this morning meal; 
then the “girls” feel their way to the 
long, iron rails, and along these to the 
workshops beyond. 

The actual morning’s work starts at 
nine o’clock sharp; it extends until 
eleven. Work time is also school time 
here; while the girls ply their fingers 
weaving, say, the little toy rugs, a 
teacher—with sight, of course—goes 
here, there, the otherwheres, teaching 
short cuts to production on the looms, 
correcting designs, telling why to avoid 
what, leading on to better and still 
better, which is to say almost always 
after the first stage, more artistic things! 

“The toy rugs, remember,’’ Miss 
Trader, the sponsor and “good angel?’ 
of all Clovernook reminds us, ‘‘are just 
the elementals of the work. They are the 
things with which the newcomers at the 
loom begin. 

“We like them because, very, very 
soon after a girl comes to her loom she 
has a tangible something for her effort, 
as reward of her training, at hand. 

‘‘Assume a wholly untutored girl of 
even just average intelligence, to have 
come here. First thing of all, that she 
may read directions, instructions, other 
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things as well, we teach her the Braille— 
the script of the blind, of course. Many 
girls, eager to learn this ‘open sesame’ to 
a literature of every sort, almost, it’s 
now become, can actually read quite 
well in Braille in three weeks’ time. 
I knew of one girl—a lonely lass, who 
yearned to read just as soon as she 
might—who learned the Braille in a 
week. That is exceptional, of course. 
Persons really wanting to learn, though, 
ought to master the print in a month. 

‘“‘ After knowing their Braille, we take 
these newcomers to the loom. Not 
every girl who is quick at learning to 
read is mechanically inclined and is apt 
with the loom. For mastering even the 
more rudimentary operation here, for 
being able to run a loom to turn out just 
the rudest ware that will pass, many 
girls require six weeks at least. 

“Only by that time are such beginners 
allowed to ‘do’ what we would consider 
a worth-the-while pattern. Only then, 
in course, can we proceed to teach them 
the finer possibilities to come from a 
loom. How to make an artistic edge 
there—how to throw in the shuttle with- 
out waste of time and yet get all things 
equal and even may require a good many 
more lessons, indeed.”’ 
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PRINTING BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


Miss Trader led among the looms that 
we might watch some such beginners 
at their labors, weaving the toy rugs, 
that’s to say. These rugs were being 
produced in two sizes; patterns changed 
with every line, or lot at certain looms. 
At others, patterns were actually being 
changed with every dozen rugs or so, at 
the will of the blind artist-weaver. All 
that the supervisors insisted on here was 
that the girls stick to bright-hued 
patterns, since these are required by 
toy dealers throughout, to meet the 
tastes of the doll-loving girls. 

Toy mats and rugs, as 
were packeted. Packets 
‘“‘budgeted’’ into bundles of twenty, 
thirty, forty gross. There are always 
standing orders for the wares, and so, 
as a budget of stated size was complete, 
it was dispatched to next buyer in rote. 

“Girls work,’’ Miss Trader repeated 


completed, 
were then 





here, ‘‘presumably until eleven, when 
we recommend an hour rest before noon. 
While we do like to make the place as 
self-supporting as we can, we always 
make work, products, just a means to 
the prime end: The best for the sight- 
less girls. In last resort, products of the 
girls of Clovernook come about through 
our seeking ways of keeping the girls 
occupied, taking their minds from their 
grim fate!” 

After noon luncheon, again, girls rest 
a bit. Then they’re back at their tasks 
until half-past four, and often, under the 
enthusiasm of it all, they work on ’till 
five. 

Ever, the while, they are learning; 
instruction proceeds, as fast as stated 
pupils permit, ceaselessly here. 

Perfect at toy mats, girls at the looms 
are taught to make wool scarfs. Per- 
fect with these, instruction goes on to 
making fancy bags out of thread of gold, 
set to silk, or similar material. Prices of 
bags are kept even with prices asked in 
the neighbor city stores, for Clovernook, 
although providing handiwork to keep 
the blind occupied first of all, insists that 
this output be sold on its actual merits 
alone. 

Perfect at making not only conven- 
tional beaded bags, but at originating 
designs often as the workers proceed, the 
blind are advanced to the designing and 
weaving of large-size rugs. Woven 
rugs—room-rugs and so-called ‘‘round”’ 
rugs both—are now made here to fit 
just any type home room. An order 
received for these, girls to be employed 
on it, and the seeing woman to have 
general charge, discuss patterns, color 
combinations, the art involved, thor- 
oughly. Then, design and color plan 
fixed, this supervisor provides material 
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required, placing all of a given color 
where the worker may know, and the 
girls start on their way. By and by the 
rug, whether large or small, is ready for 
delivery. 

Innumerable good folk, the Queen 
City over, erecting large colonial or 
other distinctive homes, will employ the 
Clovernook blind to make—to fit sur- 
roundings there—one, two, occasionally 
even three, such rugs. Often the super- 
visor of the looms is taken to the rooms 
to be carpeted so, for advice, she offers 
her suggestions to those buying the 
rugs; she calls for improvisations on her 
own ideas for such rug design from the 
actual weavers at the home here in 
turn. Results are as harmonious a rug 
as one may hope to have the good for- 
tune to find! 

Rugs are made, in this way, in sizes 
ranging up to nine feet by twelve. With 
the best of material employed, a charge 
of three dollars the yard is fixed. 

Graduated from the rug department, 
girls with a real artistic sense have their 
course varied for them by being taught 
table scarf production next in turn. 

Conventional patterns in unbleached 
linen, upon bases of bleached linen, go to 
build the output there. By and by, 
many pupils begin improvising on the 
conventionals. Next, pupils are taught 
to carry out the wishes of those de- 
liberately ordering material of this kind. 
Albe then to prepare such work almost 
unassisted, workers along textile lines at 
the Clovernook home here will have 
mastered pretty nearly all courses in 
such fields as the institution affords. 

Thence on, the day’s work is one of 
production with them, varied by sug- 
gestions from preceptors and often visi- 
tors, who drop in again and still again. 
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With half-past four, as suggested, 
comes recreation hour. Supper, it’s 
still called, is at six. Before the meal, 
and even after, loving the very creative- 
ness in it all, the women and girls of 
Clovernook, all unasked, are prone to 
busy themselves along other art lines. 
Sometimes they crochet, from material 
put well to hand, the daintiest of doll 
dresses; never two gowns alike. Other 
times, from other material also provided 
to this end, they dress dolls—never any 
two thesame; attiring thousands of these 
thus every year. Come just any night 
to Clovernook, and you'll hear the radio 
broadcasting what concert, lecture or 
what it is may be in the air just then, 
and you'll see the women sitting in little 
listening groups, but crocheting, or 
dressing dolls the while. Ever the 
while, too, teachers, though off duty now, 
slip here, there, the other wheres among 
the groups, showing how to win more 
artistic effects from the material, the 
subjects, at hand. 

Such, then, the day’s work along one 
line of teaching artistry—the profitable 
production of the beautiful—to the 
blind at Clovernook. 

Meanwhile, in the big printshop which 
is another vital part of the establishment, 
they are paving the way for a wholly 
other form of art—one which will bring 
pictures to the sightless themselves. 

Story books for blind girls and boys, 
issued in the form of a magazine of such 
a print that blind children may read, are 
among the institution’s latest innova- 
tions. 

Material for this magazine is secured 
by its editor from the Lion’s Club, at 
Cincinnati. It takes varied forms, so 
that no two issues are alike. As a fore- 
taste of the possibilities of illustrating 
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such tome, once the dot-and-dash-built 
picture has reached perfect state, one 
does well to inspect recent issues. The 
first page of such book—for each num- 
ber is so very nearly complete in itself 
that it serves boys and girls as a story- 
book would—is given over to what might 
be termed an editorial. Some might 
call it a heart-to-heart talk; at Clover- 
nook it’s called hand-to-hand chatter. 
Next comes discussion of current events. 
Then there follow poems—those of a 
Miss Conkling very popular, for the sub- 
jects she happens to find. There may 
be an Indian story; blind children delight 
in such. Then, to hold the kiddies to 
further reading at subsequent install- 
ments, there will be a part of a thrilling 
serial, say the “Pursuit of the Golden 
Fleece.”’ The books average ten pages. 
A hundred copies are put out at a 
time. 

Actual process of production is inter- 
esting, the more since pictures, cut of 
Braille dottings and dashes, may come 
here, as they have in other volumes for 
the blind elsewhere; and there will come 
the teaching how to prepare pictures of 
all subjects of this sort. 

Manuscript for the books, reaching 
the printshop, is read by a seeing person 
to a woman, wholly, blind, who ‘“‘sets 
type.”’ Really, the woman operates 
what is known as the stereograph. This 
instrument resembles the typewriter 
slightly. There are six keys, but in- 
stead of these operating as do those of 
the typewriter, to imprint some one 
letter, numeral or other character, here 
each key builds a dot. The operative 
therefore has but to build combinations 
of dots to form letters, and out of dots, 
as any child knows, one can often build 
pictures themselves. 
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Dictation to such type-setter—say for 
descriptive matter to the stated picture 
she has copied—is interesting to new- 
comers here. All punctuation must be 
spoken always, and so one may hear the 
person dictating put it: 

“Paragraph, cap., quotation: ‘Every- 
thing is all right!’ Comma, cap.”’ 

This dictation, the while, the typist is 
cutting into a copper plate, or page. 
Growing expert, a blind operative will 
cut such page in fifteen minutes at the 
most. Proof is read; corrections made; 
a paper ‘‘impression”’ taken. 

The blind proofreader then plays her 
finger-tips across this, dot to dot, line to 
line. As she notes an error in the em- 
bossed dots on the paper, she marks this 
boldly with a pencil near. Corrections 
to the plate are made accordingly. In- 
correct dots must be flattened; absent 
dots be put in. It isn’t difficult work, 
this, but it requires exactness. 

“Briefly,’”’ your guide through the 
Clovernook plant explains the task, as 
he demonstrates from a plate near, “‘the 
dot to be removed is beaten flat with a 
mallet for the purpose. A new dot, in 
turn, is pushed over the basic surface of 
the plate by a blow of the mallet on a 
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metal drill, or steel, from the other side. 
This correcting is done by an attendant 
who has her full sight, that speed and 
absolute accuracy are insured. 

“Plate all corrected, another reading 
is given it by the expert blind, who grow 
super-sensitive to errors here. One 
woman at Clovernook thinks nothing at 
all of reading, for final correction, at 
least forty pages of proof in the usual 
eight-hour pressroom day. Nor does 
continuing the work dull the finger-tips 
at all; instead, they seem to grow ever 
the more sensitive to it.”’ 

Already, as a thousand onlookers will 
attest, blind girls and boys, the whole 
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country about, hail these successive 
tomes with indescribable glee! 

Just what measure of pleasure books 
of this sort can bring those most un- 
fortunate little brothers of all—the 
children born to live forever sightless, 
through the years, ’till the end—no man 
can hope to tell! 

What greater measure of joy they will 
give when—the art of picture-building 
out of Braille gone so far that there will 
be pictures along to illustrate every 
poem and tale, and when art teachers 
everywhere will teach blind kiddies 
drawing to Braille—who is there shall 
dare to foretell? 


Designing from Geometric Forms 


NELLIE HAGAN 
Marietta, Ohio 


STUDY of the History of Orna- 
ment informs us that geometric 
shapes have been made use’of as a basis 
for fine design from. time immemorial. 


The museums. display beautiful ex-. 


amples of this kind of work painted on 
pottery, carved in wood, cut in stone, 
woven in cloth and made of beads and 
other materials. These precious works 
of art have as their nueleus circles, 
squares and triangles made pleasing and 
decorative by their fantastic variations. 
For an art class of beginning pupils we 


find that working from geometric shapes _. 


is an invaluable asset in teaching design. 
There is a solidity and sureness of draw- 
ing that the pupils derive from this 
method which would be lost were they 
to do the work free-hand. As a pref- 
ace to this exercise, the three most 


fundamental geometric forms—the cir- 
cle, square and triangle—are presented 
to the class. Then the modifications 
of each are explained and their possi- 
bilities suggested. 

The materials used to carry out this 
exercise were practice paper, charcoal, 
India ink, coarse brushes and _ soft 
erasers. The beginning problem is a 
simple one: the pupils were asked to draw 
in mass many geometric’ shapes about 
one inch in diarfieter, using charcoal on 
roughpaper. Either charcoal or cut 
paper is a satisfactory medium for this, 
because with either, the pupils work 
directly with mass and value, which is 
fundamental in learning design. Im- 
mediately the sheets were filled with a 
nice variety of forms, consisting of 
squares, circles, triangles, ovals, ellipses 
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A GROUP OF FLOWER MOTIFS, ABSTRACT AND GEOMETRIC 
IN ARRANGEMENT, DESIGNED BY NELLIE HAGAN 


The School Arts Magazine, December 1927 
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